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He could not think—he was quite un- 
conscious of that lurking though natural 
vanity, which amid the confusion of the 
scene, still dwelt on the idea of being be- 
loved. He repeatedly exclaimed that he 
was unfortunate—that this discovery com- 
pleted his wretchedness, with many other 
similar complaints, but at the same mo- 


ment, the image of Amanda rose before 
him in more than its wonted loveliness, 


and he at length added, “ if affection can 
make one happy, why should I be longer 
miserable? Amanda’s love is indeed a vol- 
untary gift, and pity, gratitude and jus- 
tice, all demand its return. Harriet Syd- 
ney,” and a slight convulsion crossed his 
features at the name, “ Harriet Sydney 
never loved me with ardour, and shall I 
now reject a heart exclusively devoted to 
me, and throbbing with the intensity of 
passion?” ‘The preparations for Henry’s 
departure were suspended, and a feries 
of the most tender and delicate attentions 
soon tranquilized the disturbed spirit of 
the invalid: a declaration of a serious at- 
tachment was at length made on the part 
of Grenville, and after travelling some 
days through the devious and delicate 
windings that lead to the Hymeneal altar, 
he received the plighted faith of the love- 
ly Amanda, and the fervent blessing of 
her affectionate parents. ‘The affairs of 
Grenville now imperiously demanded his 
returnto A , and gladly escaping from 
the ceremony of bridal visits, empty con- 











gratulations, &c. &c. he bade adieu to the. 


metropolis. When the home of his youth 
and the well remembered scenery of his 
native village again broke on his view, a 
crowd of contending emotions took pos- 
eession of his soul. Scarcely could he 
welcome his lovely bride to her futare 
home, as he threw a fearful glance over 
the familiar landscape. The soft confi- 
ding voice of Harriet, however, came 
over him like a reproach, and a strong 
effort restored him again to composure. 
From this moment he carefully avoided 
the retrospection of former years, and re- 
solutely determined to be happy. ‘“ How 
can I be otherwise?” he argued to him- 
self, “‘ possessing one of the loveliest of 
women, and basking in the continual sun- 
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shine of her.affection. Love is the nutri- 
ment of the soul, and shall my spirit lan- 
guish while I thus revel on its voluptuous 
banquet?” Such were the reflections of 
Henry, and had Amanda’s character been 
calculated to secure his esteem, the torn 
affections of his heart would have sprung 


|| forth anew, and clung fondly and for ever 


to her, as'their legitimate support. But 
unfortunately while her mind was culti- 
vated with the most scrupulous care, her 
principles had been utterly neglected. 
She was vain, irritable, and fond of gaiety 
and splendour. Indulged from infancy by 
her infatuated parents in the slightest 
wish, she knew not the name of self deni- 
al, and her strong though volatile passions 
were never curbed by the restraint of 
reason. The miserable Grenville soon 
discovered that love, talents and beauty, 
though all united, fell far short of making 
him happy. Revolving in the orbit of 
religion and virtue, they would have shed 
a constant splendour; but alas, they were 
obscured by frequent clouds, and shone 
only in transient and fitful coruscations, 
The most trivial disappointments could 
vex Amanda forhours. Anunlucky show- 
er—an unwished-for visitor-—the escape 
of a pet bird, or the accidental destruction 
of a favourite plant, was sufficient to dis- 
compose her temper and despoil her love- 
ly features of their nataral softness, Im- 
| moderately fond of the amusements of the 
‘metropolis, she soon grew weary of her 
present comparative retirement; long ac- 
customed to the voice of flattery, it had 
become a necessary tribute, and even the 
‘society of her husband gradually lost its 
charm. Alas,poor Grenville! the budding 
‘flowers of thy domestic happiness are al- 
ready withered, and thorns are springing 
‘up in their stead. 1} hear thee mentally 
_bewailing thy precipitancy, and exclaim- 
ing in the bitterness of thy spirit, that 
‘© Woman’s love is but a name.” 


The mother of Harriet Sydney yet 
lived. The tender cares of her child 
had measurably checked the progress of 
disease, and arrested the javelin of death. 
Her father too, though still feeble and in- 
firm, was in better health than formerly, 
and dwelt with eloquent delight on the 
affectionate attentions of his Harriet.— 
Soon after his return to the village, Gren- 
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The parents of Harriet esteemed him, and 
rejoiced to hear of his marriage, while 
Harriet herself, yes, even she, congratu- 
‘lated him on the recent event with a 
smile of seraphic sweetness. ‘True, her 
pros went and came®* as she spoke, and 
|ber dark eye fell as she lifted it to his 
face, but her voice was still firm, and 
though Henry’s cheek was bloodless and 
| his whole frame trembled, she calmly re- 
‘sumed her work, and expressed a desire 
ito become acquainted with his bride. 
From that time a’ kind of constrained ia- 
tercourse had been established between 
‘the families, for Mrs. Grenville was not 
‘calculated to win the esteem of Harriet 
| Sydney, and Henry could not see the lat- 
‘ter without pain. As the character of 
Amanda became more fully developed, he 
more naturally reverted to the pure vir- 
tues of Harriei, and from motives of duty, 
/he now sedulously avoided her presence. 
|Amanda had long been anxious that he 
‘should remove to her native city, and 
weary of her importunities and conscien- 
tiously desirous of making her happy, 
Grenville at length acquiesced. He dis- 
| posed of his paternal home, and bade a 
reluctant adieu to his native village. On 
the eve of his departure, he called at the 
house of the venerable Sydney, and took 
a last farewell of the interesting family. 
| On reaching the door of the apartment 
| where Mrs. Sydney was still confined, the 
| sound of music arrested hissteps. ”T'was 
the voice of Harriet—but it was no longer 
| the song of gaiety, such as she once carol- 
led in the bowers of pleasure—no, the 

Strain was deep and holy, like the harp 

of heaven. The words were indeed sim- 
ple, but the voice of Harriet carried them 
to the listening soul. 








Pilgrim, is thy journey drear? 
Are its lights extinct fur ever? 
t Still suppress that rising tear, 
God forsakes the righteous, never. 





Storma may gather o’er thy path, 
All the ties of life may sever— 

Still, amid the fearful scath, 
God forsakes the righteous, never. 


Pain may rack thy wasting frame, 
Health desert thy couch for ever; 
Faith still burns with deathless flame, 


God forsakes the righteous, never. 


Harriet ceased, and Grenville entered 





ville summoned courage to visit them, and 





'was received with the utmost friendship. | 


‘the apartment. Never had he felt the 
power of devotion so forcibly as at that 
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Sydney beamed with a strong expression 
of religious hope, and Harriet, who sat at 
her feet, had just opened the sacred pages 
of Holy Writ, to seek the eternal promise 
of the Most High. Overpowered by the 
scene, Henry could scarcely announce the 
purpose of his visit. His voice trembled, 
and a tear dropt on the hand of Harriet as 
he bade her farewell. He returned sub- 
dued by emotion—a thousand unbidden 
recollections rose as he proceeded home- 
ward and traced the sea-beat shore where 
he had so often wandered with Harriet, 
when the summer moon-beams danced 
softly at their feet. The winds of Autumn 
now whistled rudely on the beach, and 
creation itself seemed cold and desolate 
as his heart. Amanda was all life and 
animation. He rejoiced at seeing her 
happy, and hoped once more to realize 
that domestic tranquility which had long 
fled hisabode. Again he was deceived ;— 
his income was considerably lessened by 
his change of residence, and could no 
longer supply the increasing extravagance 
of the thoughtless Amanda. The delicacy 
of his feelings deprived him of the power 
to restrict her, and as his tenderness di- 
minished his indulgence increased. I will 
not follow him down the rapid stream of 
ruin—it is enough that we behold him at 
the end of nine short years reduced to 
penary. Let us however do justice; Hen- 
ry had involved no one else in his fate. 
He stopt short on the very verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and discharging his debts to the 
uttermost farthing, looked proudly on the 
poverty that surrounded him. But he 
was now assailed with the incessant re- 
proaches of her, to whom he had sacrificed 
all. Too generous to retort, he bore it 
with a kind of apathy, and while he strug- 
gled on to obtain the necessary comforts 
of life, endeavoured to forget his sorrows 
in the playful endearments of an infant 
daughter. The ungrateful Amanda, who 
had long become dead to all the finer 
feelings of the heart, now dragged ona 
miserable existence in unavailing com- 
plaint, unconscious of her errors, and for- 
getful of the period when female delicacy 
was lost in the ardour of unsolicited affec- 
tion. An epidemic at length raged in the 
city, and its tainted breath soon reached 
the wretched Amanda. Grenville now 
watched over her with unfeigned anxiety, 
for she was still the mother of his child. 
But his cares were unavailing; a few days 
terminated her career. Swept away by 
the same stroke, her parents almost im- 
mediately followed her, and Grenville 
prepared soon after to leave a spot which 
affliction had long rendered hateful. His 


child, by the death of her grandfather, 
became heiress of a small fortune, and the 
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moment, The sunken features of Mrs. | painful solicitude of Henry for the future || tenderness—correct her faults—strength- 


prospects of the little orphan, measura- 
bly subsided. He resolved to fling him- 
selfon the bosom of the ocean for support, 
while he committed her to the care of 
some friend in his native village. This 
spot was still dear to his memory—-still 
the home of his wandering affections. 
Thither then he conveyed his tender 
charge; and a glow of pleasure once more 
thrilled -his bosom, as the hand of early 
friendship was extended to welcome his 
return. He enquired for the family of 
Harriet Sydney, and learned that her 
filial cares had at length terminated in the 
grave. Her mother had long slumbered 
in peace, and her father had recently 
gone to the house of rest. ‘1 trust they 
are in heaven,” said the informant, “ for 
they surely had an angel to watch over 
them on earth. I would cheerfully linger 
on through twenty years of sickness and 
infirmity, could I be as faithfuHy and ten- 
derly watched as they were.” ‘And 
where is Harriet now?” asked Grenville. 
“ At the house of a friend,” was the an- 
swer.—* But I am told she is soon to be 
married toa wealthy merchant in the 
next village, who has long been much at- 
tached to her.” 
the frame of Henry, but he had learned 
the task of subduing his emotions, and he 
was soon calm. A new thought struck 
him, and afforded him a melancholy satis- 
faction. He enquired for Harriet’s resi- 
dence, and bent his steps directly thither. 


| There are times when language becomes 


but the mockery of feelings it vainly seeks 
to convey. Such were the first moments 
of the interview that followed. . Henry 
beheld his long beloved Harriet as the 
being of another world. The graces of 
her early youth were changed, hut not 


faded. The animation of her features: 


had fled, but time had touched them with 
a cast of seraphic beauty. Soft, placid 
and holy, they beamed with benevolence, 
and inspired love, hope and confidence. 
Grenville at length intreated a short in- 
dulgence, and immediately proceeded to 
explain the motives of his visit, He spoke 
frankly of his situation, but imputed his 
altered prospects tothe casualties of trade, 
and his want of foresight. He then re- 
verted to the isolated state of his child, 
and the necessity he was under of trans- 
ferring to another, the care of her infant 
years.” “iam told,” he continued, and 
a deep glow crimsoned his cheek, “I am 
told that Miss Sydney is about to assume 
the most sacred of all titles, and I come, 
ere it is yet criminal, to remind you of 
our former loves—I come to implore your 
kindness for my orphan child. -Yes, Har- 
riet, I beseech you, receive her into your 
care. Watch over her with a mother’s 


A cold shudder ran over | 
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en her virtues, and rear her for heaven. 
I have neither joy, or hope, or fear, but 
what centre inher. My life has long been 
ascene of trial—my heart is withered 
and broken. To see her amiable and 
happy is now my only wish, and guided 
by your precepts and example, she can- 
not be otherwise. Tell me, Miss Sydney, 
will you receive her? In the name of our 
once sacred engagements—in the name of 
all I have suffered—in the name of that 
undying attachment which must follow 
me to the grave—tell me, Oh Harriet, 
will you receive and cherish my mother- 
less child?” While I live,” replied 
Harriet, “ your child shall never feel the 
loss she has sustained. I will indeed re- 
ceive her, not merely as a sacred charge, 
but the object of my fondest affections. 
Oh Henry” she continued, and her voice 
suddenly became low and tremulous, “ it 


is now time to lay aside reserve. Report 
has misled you-—-I am under no engage- 


ments of a serious nature. There was 
once a time—I was then a mere child, but 
I plighted you my faith never to become 
the wife of another. That faith shall 
never be broken. Those imperious duties, 
which dissolved the engagement, that 
followed, could not cancel this.” Henry 
caught her hand in uncontrollable tran- 
| sport—** Harriet, my own Harriet, am | 
‘ina blissful dream? or is this the language 





of reality that breaks on the desolation of 


my soul? Surely in a moment like this 
you cannot mislead me,—you will yet be 
mine—you will yet ratify the vows which 
were made at the shrine of deep and pas- 
sionate affection!—But no”’—he exclaim- 
ed, suddenly starting on his fest and pacing 
the floor in extreme agitation—*“ Harriet, 
i aia now a beggar! Rather would I re- 
linquish you at the altar, than reduce you 
to such abject penury. I must tear my- 
self from you and wear out a joyless ex- 
istence on the wide waste of ocean. And 
yet, Harriet, I cannot—I will not cease 
to hope; a ray of future joy, like the rain- 


my destiny. Animated to exertion, 1 may 
yet obtain a competence; and some dis- 
tant period may yet witness the consum- 
mation of Harriet’s early vows.” “ Hen- 
ry,” said Harriet, and she glanced at his 
mourning garments—“ when the memory 
of her that is gone, no longer requires 
these weeds, I will cheerfully share your 
destiny, be it what it may. Till then we 
must indeed separate. I will receive your 
child, and cherish her with the fondest 
care; at the close of the following year, 
I shall instruct her to look for your return. 
We will then commence our journey to- 
gether;—if it is rough and sterile, and 
leads through the vale of poverty, I shall 





bow of heaven, shall gild the horizon of 
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endeavour to beguile the way: if it is 
smooth and easy, I shall rejoice in the 
blessings that surround us.” Such was 
the language of Harriet; and this, exclaim- 
ed Henry, as he returned to his lodgings, 
“this, then, is love!—not that wild volup- 
tuous passion, which sacrifices every other 
sentiment to its selfish fire;—no, it isa 
pure, holy and eternal flame, emanating 
from Heaven, and illuming the souls of the 
virtuous.” 

A year fled rapidly away, for hope 
gave it wings. Harriet was standing at 
her window gazing on the glittering ocean, 
when a vessel rode proudly into port.— 
Henry sprung gaily on the shore.—Health 
flushed his cheek, and joy danced in his 
eye. He returned, not the master of 
wealth, but he was no Jonger pennyless. 
Entrusted by wealthy friends with some 
important commissions, he had executed 
them with faithfulness and success; while 
his own trifling share of the cargo, had 
proved almost as Jucky ae & Whittington’s 
Cat;” and though but the scanty glean- 
ings of his former estate, it enabled him 
now to recommence a sinall trade. This 
was enough ;—he came to claim his long 


betrothed Harriet, and the lovely cherub | 


whom he found clinging fondly around 
her. On the following Sabbath, the in- 
habitants of the village attended them to 
church, predicting all the way in many 
audible whispers, that “so pious a daugh- 
ter must make the best of wives, and the 
most exemplary of mothers.” D. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE SLEEPING INFANT BOF. 


A cherub boy 
Of days enough to lisp in broken words, 
Which were all music to a mother’s ear, 
Was fallen asleep.—Within a few short hours, 
The infant boy had sported at the foot 
Of his young mother, clambered up her knee, 
And in her bosom buried up his face.— 
And once from that dear pillow did he lift 
His eye to hers, as if to catch the soul 
Of tenderness that beamed there for her child. 
And when he saw her deep delight, he sighed, 











Then smiled, and in her childish, sportive mood, 


He buried up his face again. —l went, 

With the broad human current to the spot, 
Where now he lay all still and motion]ess— 
He was asleep—His lip was gently curled, 
And had a doubtful impress in its form, 
Which made you hesitate to tell, in truth, 
If it was joy or grief that made him wear 

It thus—it was that form of lip that oft 

Was seen, when he had struggled up to kiss 
The cheek of her that bare him, in the way 
Of kind atonement for some past offence— 
His eye was just half closed—the weary lid’ 


Had fallen thus far, and he seemed to sleep, 
As conscious of his state, ready to wake, 
When his pure spirit should be well refreshed, 
To ali his baby sports.—Calmly he lay, 
Wrapt in hislucid dress, whose whiteness well: 
Accorded with thé paleness of his cheek ; 

And but for this. he fear that he would wake 
No more, had scarcely crossed the mind of one 
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Who looked upon his features. —But alas! 

They laid him in a narrow building, made 

For the dead—twas neat, and one might e’en 
have thought 

That ’twas his cradle, but that it was close, 

And, though in minature, it yet was shaped, 

As men’s last dwelling houses always are—— 

It was his coffin.—There was a coldness 

On his brow, that met the lip maternal, 

Prest full often there, which spoke of death.— 

Still as she gazed upon him in his state 

Of mortal loveliness, she almost saw 

His little bosom heave, and halfexpected . 

He would awake to lisp the name of mother; 

And a strange shuddering ran thro’ all her frame 

As they closed up the lid above his face 

And shut him from her sight for ever! 


I saw them lay him in his infant grave, 
And lightly did they cast the dust of earth 
Upon his coffin, lest the sound should break 
The breathless rest the calm 








Froia the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, May 4. 
THE RENSSELAER SCHOOL. 


The celebrated School at Hofwyl, in 
| Switzerland, commonly known as the Fel- 





ble and benevolent founder, has for seve- 
ral years past attracted much attention, 
‘not only in Europe, but likewise in our 
/own country. And from the excellence 
of its plan, and the benefits it has confer- 
'red, it has been a matter of no small re- 
egret that some cognate institution has not, 
before this period, been established in the 
United States. One or two attempts have 
recently been made in Connecticut, but 
with what success we have not been in- 
formed. Judge Buel, also, a patriotic 
and distinguished agriculturist of Albany, 
when in the Legislature two or three 
years since, brought forward a project for 
an institution of a similar character, to be 
placed under the immediate direction and 
‘superintendence of the Board of Agricul- 
'ture of this State. But from an undue 
caution, or a want of knowledge among 
‘the members, the project failed, and we 


Within the last year, however, a distin- 
guished philanthropist, whose name will 
long be endeared to his countrymen, as 
| being associated with every deserving ob- 
ject of public improvement, and private 
munificence, with a degree of liberality 
equalled only by himself, has stepped for- 
ward to supply the deficiency, and found- 
‘ed a School in the county of Rensselaer, 
which, ere long, promises incalculable 
advantages to this section of our country. 
We have recently had the pleasure of vis- 
iting this school, and have now before us 
a copy of its constitution and bye-laws.— 
And from its peculiar character, and the 
attention it has excited in the middle sec- 
tion of our state, a general view of its plan 
and objects will not, we presume, be un- 
acceptable to our readers. 

The School is founded by the Hon. Ste- 











phen Van Rensselaer, of Albany. The 
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large brick building, between Troy and 
Lansingburgh, formerly occupied by the 
Farmer’s Bank of Troy, is the place of its 
location. It is not, however, founded up- 
on exactly the same principles, nor does 











lit aim at accomplishing, directly, the same 





‘lenburg School, from the name of its no- | 


objects as the Hofwyl School. But the 
nearest well cultivated farms, and the 
work shops of the best artizans and ma- 
nufactories in tbe vicinity, are entered on 
the school records, as places for scholastic 
exercises, But it is not expected at once 
'to make farmers and mechanics of the 
students. ‘The patron of the school thinks 
these objects cannot be any where so effec- 
tually attained, as “in the shop of a real 
artist, or in the service of a labouring far- 
mer.” But he proposes to cause the stu- 
dents to be instructed “in the application 
of science to the common purposes of life, 
by a course of experimental exercises 
which cannot be effected in the work shops 
or in the field. Having thus acquired a 
practical knowledge of the elementary 
basis of every calling, with its dependence. 
en all others, he will be qualified for en- 











were, for a time, left almost without hope. | 





tering the workshop of a particular arti- 
zan, or for the labours of a particular far- 
mer, or for studying a learned profession, 
which requires a general knowledge of 
every known pursuit.” 


To effect this important object, a total- 
| ly new plan of instruction is adopted. It 
ts that of exercising students in giving lec- 
‘tures themselves, by turns, with practical 
tllustrations on all the subjects of instruc- 
tion. General Van Rensselaer first ap- 
pointed a preliminary term of fifteen 
|weeks for making the trial. At the end 
_of seven weeks the trustees met to witness 
the success of the experiment, which was 
in the highest degree satisfactory. It was 
found that a large number of students 
‘might be taught upon this plan, without 
any of that embarrassing interference 
'which might by many have: been antici- 
pated, 

The Trustees are men of high respsv- 
tability and great weight of character.— 
Two are to be selected in perpetuo, from 
Albany, two from Troy, two from Lan- 
singburgh, and two from Waterford. The 
Rev. Dr. Blatchford, of Lansingburgh, 
long known as an able, pious, and accom- 
plished divine, is the President. The 
first meeting of the Board of Trustees was 
held on the 11th of March, when the Con- 
stitution and Bye-Laws were adopted— 
the former embracing the general princi- 
ples suggested in a communication from 
Gen. Van Rensselaer, then at Washington. 
They gave the school the name of The 
Rensselaer School, and denominated the 


oo 


students at the end of a course of instruc- 








| tion, the Rensselaer Degree. 


certificate or diploma, to be conferred on 
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The annual course is always to begin 
on the third Wednesday of May. The 
summer term continues fifteen weeks, at 
the end of which the students may re- 
turn to recreate their minds and review 
their studies until the winter term, which 
commences on the first Wednesday in Jan- 
uary, and continues until the last Wednes- 
day in April. Degrees are then to be 
conferred on those, who, on a rigid exam- 
ination, are found qualified. In the sum- 
mer term, the students are to be exercis- 
ed by sections, under the direction of the 
teachers, in the art of inoculation and en- 
grafting trees,transplanting;trees, cuttings 
and layers, pruning trees, surveying 
farms, calculating heights and distances, 
measuring corded wood, scantling and 
boards, and the solid contents of timber, 
gauging casks, taking measures, and cal- 
culating the velocity and pressure of ri- 
vers, water raceways, aqueducts, &c. col- 
lecting and preserving plants and mine- 
rals, and such other laborious exercises, 
as Shall comport with the objects of the 
school. In the winter term they will be 
exercised by sections, at the workshop in 
the school buiiding, in the use of tools, to 
qualify them in making repairs and per- 
forming small jobs, when a professional 
artist is not at hand. By such exercises 
in the workshop, it is not intended that 
students shall be qualified for exercising 
any of the mechanical arts; but for avoid- 
ing the delay and expense of calling a dis- 
tant mechanic to accomplish a purpose 
which does not require a set of tools ap- 
pertaining to any trade. 

During the whole winter term, students 
are also employed in giving experimental 
lectures on the subjects of the instruction 
received during the summer term. They 
give their lectures by sections, before 
their professors and assistants. At the 
intervals between lectures, they resort to 
the common reading room, to prepare 
their notes for the next exercise, where 
they have free access to an ample scienti- 
fic library. By this course of exercise, 
each student makes every subject of in- 
struction completely his own; and by his 
daily lectures to his fellow students, his 
superiors, and such visitors as may be in- 
vited in, wears off his native timidity, and 
becomes qualified forgiving public courses 
of instruction, and for performing other 
public duties. 

It was in the tenth week of the prelimi- 
nary or trial term, that we visited the 
school, and while we were present, seve- 
ral of the students went through with their 
ordinary exercises. The subjects were 
in the regular routine of the course, upon 
which they had never been exercised.— 
Having made their notes from the scienti- 
nc authorities of the school library, some- 
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| what upon the plan of a lawyer’s brief, 
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they gave each a concise lecture in a very 
clear and perspicuous manner, and demon- 
strated the proposition assigned to them, 
with appropriate experiments neatly per- 
formed. 

The school rooms are sufficiently fur- 
nished with apparatus, chemical and phi- 
losophical, at the expense of the patron. 
There are also in the library, extensive 
and well arranged and classified cabinets 
of mineralogical specimens. The student, 
has only to pay for board, and fifteen dol- 
lars for tuition foreachterm. All his ex- 
peoses for the whole course are thus sum- 
med up at the end ofthe pamphlet of bye- 
laws. “Board 30 weeks, at $1 50 per 
week, $45; Ifstruction, and Diploma Fees, 
$34; Washing, (about) $8; Text Books, 
$5; Stationary,$2; proportion of fuel and 
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jan inconvenient subject for a review; for 


lights for the reading rooms, $2. Total, 
96 dollars. 

Students are divided into annual and 
temporary ones. Any one may bea tem- 
porary student by paying half the fees of 
an annual one. But annual students must 
be over fourteen years old, and well vers- 
ed in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
English grammar. Temporary students 
hear all the lectures, witness the experi- 
ments, and may hear recitations; but will 
not be allowed to give lectures, make ex- 
periments, or receive degrees. It is re- 
commended, and we think judiciously, 
that young persons attend one course as 
temporary students, and one course as an- 
nual students. Graduates from Colleges 
may here put in practice with their own 
hands, their theoretical views of chemis- 
try, natural philosophy, natural history, 
mathematics, &c. After receiving the 
Rensselaer Degree,the student is for ever 
after to be considered as a member of the 
school, and may have access to the col- 
lections, to the reading room, the lectures, 
&c. free of expense. He is also entitled 
to the patronage of the trustees, and is 
responsible to them for his moral conduct. 
It is his duty to write to. the Board at least 
once in three years, and communicate all 
his new discoveries and improvements, 


————- ey ee 
From the Quarterly Review. 


Apology, addressed to the Travellers’ Club; | 


or Anecdotes of Monkeys. London, 1825. 


This is a little jeu d’ esprit, from its 
wit and size very fit to be read, but on the 
latter, perhaps on both, of these accounts, 


to dissect it is like carving a lark, and to 
make extracts is positive plunder. It 
treats of sailor monkeys, their wives and 
bears; of Scotch monkeys, and chattering 
monkeys, of Mr. Joseph Hume; of associa- 





i from the bear. 











oul 





ted monkeys, of ourselves; of domestic } 








monkeys, of French advocates, and Span- 
ish giris; of powdering monkeys, of empty- 
ing a sack of flour on a company of under- 
takers; of London monkeys, of guardsmen; 
of tucking up cats in bed, of discovering 
the interior of Africa; of making a tune of 
colours and an arithmetic of smells, of po- 
litical economy, and of Mr. Locke’s meta- 
physics. As a sample, (such a one as a 
wing is of a partridge,) we will take and 
convert to our use and that of our readers, 
the two sailor monkeys :— 


“ The first of these sailed on hoard a frigate, 
and, though always in scrapes, was the favour- 
ite both of cabin and ward-room, and indeed of 
every mess except the midshipmen’s, being per- 
haps disliked by these young gentlemen, for the 
same reason that poor cousins (as a French au- 
thor observes) are ill seen by us, to wit, for ap- 
proaching them too nearly in nature. 

** All his pranks, however provoking at the 
moment, seemed only to make him a greater fa- 
vourite with the crew. The captain himself, 
who studied pug’s happiness as much as the 
others, and who perhaps thought he might be 


somewhat steadied by matrimony, wae auxious 
to provide him with a wife. 


*¢ For some time the happiness of the wedded 
pair appeared to be complete; and the frigate 
sailed upon a summer cruize during their honey- 
moon. The husband, however, soon grew in- 
different; and indifference was soon succeeded 
by disgust. This was manifested by angry looks, 
chatter, and even blows upon the female perse- 
vering in her attentions. 

*¢ All were much disappointed and scundalized 
at the evil success of so promising a union. 


“ At length, however, an apparent change 
took place in the husband’s conduct, and was 
hailed with correspondent joy by the ship’s 
company. Their pleasure was, however, of 
short duration, for the traitor, having one fine 
day decoyed his wife out to the end of the fore- 
top-gallant yard, as if to show hersomething at 
sea, and set down with her on the spar, slipt his 
paw under her sitting part and tumbled her 
overboard. 

**T never shall forget the momentary horror 
with which this was witnessed by all, with the 
exception of a French captain then a prisoner 
on board, who, turning to the second lieutenant, 


|exclaimed, ‘* Parbleu, Mensieur, ce drole-la a 
| beaucoup de caractere.”’ 


‘¢ Another sailor monkey, who came under my 
cognizance, if he did not show so much charac- 
ter (or, to speak better English, so much mind) 
as the first, was certainly a beast of infinite hu- 
mour. He went tosea, accompanied by a bear, 
with a relation of mine, who was captain of a 
small sloop of war, and who professed to take 
them with a view to keeping his men in good 
humour.—I believe it was to minister to his own 
amusement. Probably both objects were at- 
tained. 

“ The money principe ly extracted his fun 

his beast, who was of a satu- 
nine complexion, indulged himself much in sleep- 
ing on the sunny side of the deck. On these oc- 
casions the monkey would overhaul his paws 
and twitch out any hair which he found matted 
by tar or pitch, the suffering which to remain 
seemed to be a great scandal in his opinion. 

‘¢ At other times he would open Bruin’s eye- 
lids and peep into his eyes as if to ascertain what 
he wascreaming about. The bear, irritated at 
such liberties being taken with his person, used 
to make clumsy attempts ta revenge himself; 
but his persecutor was off inaninstant. The 











rigging was, on these occasions, his place of re- 
fuge. Thither he was indeed followed by bis 
enemy; but poor Bruin was but an indifferent 
topman, and seldom got beyond lubber’s hole. 

“The monkey, on the contrary, was famous 
for his activity, and for some time was entitled 
by the sailors, “* Deputy-captain of the fore top.” 
He obtained this designation from a very singu- 
lar practice. Having observed the excitement 
produced on deck by the announcement of a 
sail a-head, which, as well ag the chase which 
followed, seemed to be highly agreeable to him, 
the fore-top became his favourite station ; from 
whence he made his signals with great enerzy, 
chattering with a peculiar scream when any 
vessel was in sight, and indicating by signs in 
what direction it appeared. 

‘Pug continued to volunteer his services for 
some time in this manner, and constantly found 
his reward. But, at length, upon the sloop’s 
getting on bad cruizing ground, he found his em- 
ployment dull, and, by way of enlivening it, 
amused himself by giving false alarms. 

“* He was starled for this by the boatswain’s 
mate, and lost his rank of Deputy-captain of 
the fore-top. In lieu of which, moreover, he 
was new-named Monk the Marine ; a denomina- 
tion which he certainly knew to be opprobrions, 
ashe resented it with grimares, chatter, and, 
whenever he dared, with blows. 

“ Though he was fond of the excitement of a 
chase, he was not supposed to have good nerves, 
and those who had seen him in action (he was, 
after the first experiment, always sent below) 
made but an ill report of his steadiness under 
fire. 

“This poor monkey came toa melancholy 
end. He had observed a sick lieutenant, who 
breakfasted after the rest of his mess, making 
his tea, and being accidentaily left alone in the 
gun-room, determined to imitate him. He how- 
ever succeeded ill in his mixture; for he infused 
a paper of tobacco which was lying on the ta- 
ble, into the pot, instead of tea, and afterwards 
swallowed it with its accompaniments of milk 
and sugar. This ill-imagined beverage produ- 
ced the most fearful commotion in his inside, 
attended with long and loathsome vomitings; 
of which he finally died. 

‘The doctor, who was a materialist and an 
atheist, and a most quarrelsome fellow, (be had 
killed two brother officers in duels, one for only 
calling bim Dr. Gallipot,) attended him with 
more care that we had expected ; but the poor 
beast (as the purser said?) was outward bound, 
and could not be recalled. 

‘‘ The surgeon pronounced that Pug died of 
the tliac passion, and announced this as a reason 
for believing that man was a better breed of 
monkey.’ 

Our author discovers a strong tendency 
towards the doctrine suggested in the last 
sentence. Indeed we question whether 
he would allow any superiority in man 
over monkey, except in moral virtue. On 
that topic his candour (considering that 
he is a professed apologist) is exemplary. 
He admits that the general conduct of his 
favourites must fill them with remorse, if 
their consciences have not been seared by 
habitual enormities; and rejoices more 
than charity will allow us to do, in the too 
probable damnation of Redgauntlet’s 
friend Major Weir. And if he exempts 
them from original sin, properly so called, 
he attributes to them, on the other hand, 


much sin which he confesses to be highly 
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original. 
every one knows, great opinions to maia- 
tain that the faculties of men and of brutes 
differ rather in degree than in kind. The 
delight of a pointer when his master puts 
on his shooting-jacket, is at least prima 
facie evidence that his ideas are associa- 
ted as well as our own, Who that has 
heard the stifled bark and whine of a 
sleeping hound, can deny that he dreams? 
and ignorant as we are of the theory of 
dreams, to dream at,least implies memory 
and conception. And we can ourselves 
relate an instance, which did not reach us 
through the ivory gate at which our au- 
thor dismisses his listeners, where a ter- 
rier displayed cunning, that would have 
done honour to an Old Bailey attorney, 
Our Oxford readers are probably aware, 
that dogs are forbidden to cross the sacred 
threshold of Merton common-room. It 
happened one evening that a couple of 
terriers had followed their masters to the 
door, and while they remained excluded, 
unhappily followed the habits rather of 
biped than of quadruped menials, and be- 
gan to quarrel like a couple of Christians. 
The noise of the fight summoned their 
masters to separate them, and as it ap- 
peared that the hero of our tale had been 
much mauled by a superior adversary, the 
severe bienseances of the place were for 
once relaxed, and he was allowed to en- 
joy, during the rest of the night, the soft- 
ness of a monastic rug, and the blaze ofa 
monastic fire—luxuries which every initi- 
ated dog and man will duly appreciate. 
The next day, soon after the common- 
room party had been assembled,the sounds 
of the preceding evening were renewed 
with tenfold violence. There was such 
snapping and tearing, and snarling and 
howling, as could be accounted for only 
by a general engagement ;— 


The noise alarmed the festive hall, 
And startled forth the fellows all— 


but instead of a battle royal, they found 
at the door their former guest, in solitude, 
sitting on his rump, and acting a furious 
dog-fight in the hope of again gaining ad- 
mittance among the quieti ordines deorum. 
We have heard that he was rewarded with 
both the grandes and the petites entrees; 
but this does not rest on the same authori- 
ty as the rest of the narrative. 

To turn to our author: we will make 
him one request, which perhaps was ney- 


we will promise him a longer article, for 
we conclude at present, leaving much un- 
said upon monkeys, dogs, and metaphysics, 
simply in order to approach the usual and 
decorous proportion between the dimen- 
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sions of the critique and the critique’, 


There have not been wanting, | 
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ART. 
The notion that art only fetters nature, 


| belongs to a very shallow theory, which 














er made by reviewers before—that when } 
| he writes, it may be more at length; and 














has done much harm in the world; and 
which, though discarded and contemned 
by the energetic and wise of every gen- 
eration, has ever been a favourite among 
their frivolous contemporaries, It is part 
of a system of cant and affectation, devised 
by laziness and upheld by vanity, which 
has unnerved the mental vigour of many 
a gifted youth, and blighted the swelling 
buds of genius, ’till the whole fair promise 
of the spring has dropped shrivelled and 
blackened upon the ground. The richer 
the soil the more abundantly will it repay 
culture; and the stronger is the obligation 
to cultivate; for duty bears: an exact ratio 
to means. Besides, the unassisted obser- 
vation of an individual—his own personal 
experience and reflection can furnish, at 
best, but a scanty stock of ideas, when 
compared with the rich granaries of 
thought, which art has built and replen- 
ished,—which are stored with the col- 
lected knowledge of many generations 
and countries—which contain the gather- 
ed experience of all recorded time, and a 
resort to which, is beneficial to a man, 
just in proportion to the extent to which 
he has been favoured by nature, 
Troy Sentinel. 





In Great Britain, among individuals, tal- 
ent has forced its way in spite of obsta- 
cles, and led the road to fortune. Every 
great work which has aided the welfare, 
riches, and embellishment of the country, 
has been the result of private support. 
That which is undertaken by the govern- 
ment has been generally tasteless and ex- 
pensive. This arises from persons hav- 
ing been employed, too often, in conse- 
quence of interest rather than qualifica- 
tion; who look to the literal fulfilment of 
their object, and feel no regard for art or 
fame. Latterly, but by slow degrees, this 
system has been broken in upon in some 
degree. It has been a little changed in 
our naval architectural department, as 
the example of three sailing vessels shows, 
now cruising as an experimental squad- 
ron. But more than this must be done, 
and that quickly, or the Americans will 
tell us what it is to cling to navy-board 
precedents and prejudices. Experiments 
must be allowed with something of that 
knowledge and novel daring, which expe- 
rience alone will not carry into effect 
without genius. 


Schiller would never use a patent of 
nobility conferred upon him by the Em- 
peror of Germany; as he could not have 
been insensible of the friendly intentions 
of the donor, it must have been from a 
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consideration that such gifts are bestowed 
without discrimination on the wortbless, 
as well as the meritorious, and are of lit- 
tle value to men of exalted minds when 
they must beso shared. This patent lay 
for years neglected among some papers, 
which tumbling over one day in company 
with a friend, he observed, “You did not 
know I was a noble,” and so saying, he 
flung the patent back to its eld hiding- 
place, where it remained. 

The perfection of printing and publish- 
ing, which in England has been produced 
by regular application of talent and capi- 
tal, is now attempted in Paris by the ar- 
dour of speculation and the redundance of 
money. Fifty volumes, at least, have 
been always thought well filled by Vol- 
taire’s works: now weare to have them 
all in one volume, at the price of 140 
francs. A plaisant has made the follow- 
ing calculation of the whole expense of 
this volume to the readers; adding, that 
those who do not mean to read, need not 


buy :— 
First price 140 francs. 
Two pair of spectacles 50 
Oculist’s fees 100 
Eye water 40 
Two artificial eyes 80 
Putting them in place 50 


450. 
C'est un peu cher—but, as it is the mode, 
it does not matter. 


OINOZINN ATE 
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Frre.—At the dawn of day this morning our 
city was alarmed by the-cry of fire: It proved 
to bea frame building on Main, between Fifth 
and Sixth streets, occupied by Mr. Fisk, brush 


maker and upholsterer; and Mr. Farnsworth, 


book binder and printer.. It was entirely con- 
sumed, with al] the manufactured articles,.raw 
materials and machinery which it contained, 
amounting to several thousand dollars. The 
adjacent dwelling houses of Mr. Patterson and 
Mr. Corry, were for some time on fire, and sus- 
tained considerable injury. 

Providentially, there was but little wind ; and 
that ina direction to favour the building most 
exposed. The fire is supposed to have broken 
out by accident; but upon this point we have no 
particular information. 

It is worthy of remark, that within.20 years, 
three fires have successively occurred on the lot 
which was the site of the house consumed this 
morning; and that in every instance the confla- 
gration has been limited to the building in 
which it broke out. Being present at the last, 
we were forcibly impressed with the fact, that 
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there was for some time, a great deficiency of 
water in the engines. This arose from placing 
too much reliance upon the hydrants; and the 
public ought to understand that several engines 
cannot be supplied with water from a single 
trunk, as the calibre of none of the trunks which 
pass along through the streets is greater than 
that of the hose attached to a single engine.— 
There were several cisterns in the neighbour- 
hood; and after it was found that a resort to 
them was necessary in addition to the hydrants, 
an adequate supply wa% obtained; but before 
this discovery was made, much injury was done 
which might, with an earlier supply have been 
prevented. 

We would respectfully suggest to the fire of- 
ficers whose duty it is to form lines for supplying 
the engines by means of buckets, that it is im- 
portant to know, from personal observation, the 
exact situation of the principal cisterns of the 
city; the various ways by which on such occa- 
sions they may be approached, and the best 
mode of raising water from them. Had they 
possessed more of this kind of topographical 
knowledge, their exertions this morning would 


have been far more efficient. 
rE 


For the Cincinnati Literary Gazette. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Anxious to see Cincinnati duly attentive to 
the means of rendering her citizens intelligent 
and of procuring a fair name abroad, we shall 
omit no opportunity of bringing before the pub- 
lic, the great deficiency and inconvenience un- 
der which our thriving city labours in respect 
to her public libraries. We have long had the 
name of possessing a Public Circulating Library 
—but we believe; that it is neither creditable to 
our city, or productive of much advantage to 
the proprietors. From inattention on the one 
hand, and mismanagement on the other, the 
progress of the society has been long since ar- 
rested: and between /rading and the natural 
decay of the volumes by use, the collection has, 
we understand, rather diminished in number.— 


ments, as the condition and concerns of the es- 
tablishment are matter of secrecy with a few 
—the Library being kept in an obscure situation, 


of its existence. 

While we reproach our city for a public neg- 
lect to an object that should be of prime im- 
portance with every individual, we must be just 
and declare that there hasbeen liberality shown 








in creating the Apprentice’s Library, it having 
been effected entirely by private contributions. 
Our city council have our hearty thanks for 
their care in sustaining this institution by a 
donation from. the treasury, We hope their 


successors will not be behind them in liberality. 


In an eastern paper, we find the following ap- 


propriate remarks on.‘ Public Libraries: V, 


We perhaps do wrong in making these state- | 


where but a small portion of our citizens know | 
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| The necessity of the universal diffusion of 
| knowledge cannot be too often or too urgently 
|pressed upon the public consideration. It is 
necessary to the existence of free, civil and po- 
litical institutions. ‘“ Encourage - learning’? 
ought to beindelibly engraven, in glaring capi- 
tals, on every hall of justice and every temple of 
religion. It is not necessary that the whole of 
the community should be scholars deeply read 
in heathen lore. Fortunately, in this country 
there are very few unable to read in their na- 
tive language. Nearly all the great authors of 
| ancient times, as wellas a vast number of mod- 
ern writers, may now be read in the English lan- 
uage; andif any of the beauties of poetry are 
Fost in translations, the maxims of wisdom, and 
the force of truth, are alike instructive in all 
languages. 
Ifany thing can prevent our Republic from 





|| degenerating as others have done before us, it is 


the superior opportunities we possess of under- 
standing and appreciating our rights. The far- 
mers, the mechanics, the independent yeomanry 
of the country, are those on whom we must rely 
in times of danger, either from domestic or for- 
eign enemies. 

The importance of newspapers we will pass 
over. Itis too apparent to need any argument. 


| Besides the amusement they will give us, we 
| chould huuw little of the passing events without 


| them. These are sufficiently numerous in this 
country, ifthey are not sufficiently read, or de- 
|serving of patronage. But there is another 
' source ofinformation entirely too much neglec- 
| ted, and this i$ the Public Library. Itis believed 
| but a small portion of socictyare able to purchase 
| a great number of books; but an hundred indi- 
viduals united, can in a few years, without in- 
convenience, collect a considerable library, 
which, if properly managed, may be continual- 
‘ly augmented and enriched by the publications 
\oftheday. Every little village ought to pos- 
sess such a library; the church or schoolhouse 
can scarcely be more important. The sturdy 
farmer in the long winter evenings, can take 
from his shelf the works of Homer or Milton, or 
, Newton or La Place,and enjoy the literary ban- 
/quet withas finearelish as the most “learned 
| Theban”’ of the age, and he can qualify himself 
| to judge as accurately of the affairs of state as 
_the learned jounger, or the bustling politician of 
a coffee-house. 
The Philadelphia Library, one of the most 
valuable in this country, owes its origin to a 
few poor mechanics, who assembled weekly to 
‘improve themselves by conversation and debate, 
/among whom was Benjamin Franklin. Poverty, 
in this country, is no excuse for ignorance; and 
he should be held in contempt who neglects to 
improve his intellectual faculties, though only 
*¢one talent” be given him. Let us remember 
that Cincinnatns suspended his labours at the 
plough to Jead the Roman legions to victory ; 
and that Epaminondas, after rescuing his coun- 
try, and spreading the terror of the Theban 
name over the Peloponessus, modestly retired to 
the obscure and humble cottage from which the 
misfortunes of his country had called him. 
Maine Gazette. 








While we give place to V’s ungentle strictures, 
prefixed to the foregoing selection, we cannot 
help thinking thathe labours under some gross. 
misconceptionin regard to the laudable institution 
referred to; a part, at least, of which--in default 
of personal observation—might have been avoid- 
ed, by the perusal even of the few paragraphs 

whick we have occasionally submitted on the 
| subject. Indeed, unless we arc much mistaken,. 




















he will find, on inquiry, that the Crncinnatt 
LirpraRy (now owned by a Society of some 50 
Shareholders) however much it may have suf- 
fered for the want of public patronage,—is, in- 
trinsically, in a prosperous and encouraging sit- 
uation. The debts of the institution,—owing 
principally for periodical works, and former pur- 
chases on credit,—are said to be now reduced to 
about $100:—leaving the cash value of the col- 
lection, consisting of ten or twelve hundred vol- 
umes of the most valuable standard works,— 
such as to rencler the unforfeited stock worth two 
or three times tis nominal price [$10 per share. } 
—This surely does not leave much room for 
complaint on the part of the Society ; and ifthe 
Citizens at large have not been as extensively 
benefitted as might be wished, by the Establish- 
ment, the blame, we think, must rest.altogether 
on their own shoulders; for they had only to read 
the Literary Gazette, to be fully apprised of its 
existence ; and to knock at the principal door of 
the most central Public Edifice of the city |the 
CINCINNA1rt Counece] to dissipate the alleged 
*t obscurity” of its location. 

But it is not our purpose to enter into a formal 
defence of the society, whose members have, 
doubtless, either the right to manage their own 
concerns in their own way, or the ability to ex- 
plain for themselves, in what manner they have 
been disfranchised. * 
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ADMISSIONS TO THE BAR. 

In the course of the Session of the SuPREME 
Court, which terminates in this city to-day, 
the undermenationed gentlemen were examined, 
and duly admitted to the PrRAcTICE OF THE 
Law, V1z.— 

Wm. H. BRACKENRIDGE, DAvip G. BURNET, 
Joun H. JAMEs, BENJAMIN DRAKE, 
Vacuet WortTHINGTON, Rosert T. Lyt ce, 
Grorce W. Harrison, Teo. H. Burrows. 








JHisceliancous “tems. 








Daniel Webster, Esqr. has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Bunker Hill monument Association 
in the room of Governor Brooks, deceased. 


The whole amount of specie imported into 
the United States during the year ending Sept. 
30th, 1824, was $8,047,598; exported in the 
same period, $7,014,552. 


The novel of the Crusades was to appear on 
the lst of May. It contains two tales, called 
the **Betrothed”? and the *“*Talisman.” 


A volume, containing many letters to and 
from Pope, Steele, Gay, Bolingbroke, with some 
oetical fragments, by Pope, will shortly be pub- 
ished. They are from original MSS. and will 
be printed uniformly with Roscoe's edition, to 
which the work will form a supplement. 


_ A reward of 9,000 francs is offered in the Par- 
is papers, by the Geogranhical Socicty, to the 
person who will first penetrate to Timbuctoo, in 


Africa, starting from the French settlement in 
Senegal. 
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The London Literary Gazette of the 26th | 
March, contains the following paragraph: 
Antidote against Poisons.—A correspondent, 
alluding to the numerous cases of death from 
accidental poisonings, and particularly to the 
melancholy fate of the late royal academician, 
Mr. Owen, adds—“I may venture to affirm, there 
is scarce even a cottage in this country that docs 
not contain an invaluable, certain, and immedi- 
ate remedy for such events, which is nothing 
more than a dessert spoonful of made mustard, 
mixed in a tumbler glass of warm water, and 
drank immediately: it actsas an instantaneous 
emetic, is always ready, and may be used with 
safety in any case where one is required. Bya 
mistake, where a gentleman took a full ounce of 
poison instead of salts, the casters were fortu- 
nately at hand, and no doubt an invaluable life 
wag preserved to his family. By making this 
simple antidote known, you may be the means 
of saving many a fellow creature from an un- 
timely end.” 
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Tne Journal des Debats of the 8th April con- 
tains the following ‘“‘extract of a letter from 
Rome, just received by a savant of Paris.”’ 

‘+. Angelo-Maio, already celebrated for his dis- 
coveries in the Palimpsests, has just brought to 
light more considerable treasures than the whole 
of what he had before found. Extensive frag- 
ments of the lost books of Polybius and Diodorus 
have been discovered under more recent writing 
of some ecclesiastical works. Report includes 
even an entire book of Diodorus, comprising 
precious information concerning the Phoenicians. 
M. Maio has also discovered considerable frag- 
ments of Menander.”’ 


The number for March last, of Malte-Brun’s 
Annals of Geography, published at Paris, con- 
































|five powers occupy one quarter of the terres- 
| tial surface, and reign over two-thirds of the hu- 
man race. 

if Europe contain upon 155,220 square miles, 
a population of 206,780,000 inhabitants, then 
the five powers occupy more than three fourths 
of the European territory and population. 

The Empire of China, nevertheless, is more 
populous than ali Europe together. 

The Spanish monarchy, before its dissolution, 
had thirty millions of inhabitants. 





At a meeting of the French Academy of Sci- 
ence on the 4th of March, M. Boson presented 


pasteboard, and intended to facilitate the pro- 
gress of studentsin anatomy. This figure can 
be taken to pieces and put together with the 
studied separately, after it has first been seen in 
its natural position. The inyontor of this in- 
genious figure states, that it is much less exnen- 
sive than any thing of the same nature that bus 
hitherto been employed for the purpose. M. 
Portal and M. Dusmenil were appointed to ex- 
amine the figure, and to make a report upon the 








} subject. 


tains the following estimates: 
Square 
Miles. Inhabitants. 
Russia, in Europe, 75,154 47,660,000 
out of Europe, 292,339 11,714,000 
England, in Europe, 5,554 21,400,000 
— out of Europe, 176,97L = 115,141,000 | 
France, in Europe, 10,086 30,749,000 
— out of Europe, 667 469,000 
Austria, 12,265 29,691,000 
Prussia, 5,014 11,400,000 
The five powerstogether, 578,044 268,124,000 
have in Europe, 108,074 140,800,000 
If the known world have 2,512,000 square 
miles, and 938,000,000 of inhabitants, then the 


greatest ease, so as to admit of each part being | 
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The theatre of Weimar, (Germany,) was con- 
sumed by fire on the 21st of March last. 


The works of Voltaire are now published in 
Paris in one volume octavo, as likewise those of 
Rousseau and Moliere. F 

Among the new publications of the Paris press 
are—the works of Madame de Genlis, and of de 
Sarrazin, complete—the ‘+ Last Canto” of 
Childe Harold, by Alphonse de Lamartine, con- 
taining a poetical sketch of the latest events otf 
Byron’s Life—the personal Memoirs of Count 
de Segur—a History of the Revolution of 1686 
in England, by M. Mazure—a more elegant and 
perfect edition, in 7 vols. octavo, of Lord Byron’s 
works than any which has been printed in Eng- 
land—the eighth and last volume of Shell’s His- 
tory of Greek Literature, &c. " 

The indefatigable Abbe de Pradt has just 
published another political work, entitled * the 
True System of Europe respecting Greece and 
America.” 

The famous French song writer, Beranger, has 
sold another volume, containing 52 songs, to the 
booksellers, Bandou & Ladvocat, for 22,000 
francs. 

LADAHK SHEEP. 


Mr. Moorecraft, in a letter from Tartary,says, 
‘The novelties which have already met my 
view in natural history, are so great as to invite 
the introduction of details that would swell this 
letter toa volume.” One example is the Lad- 
'ahk sheep. * This animal at full growth, is 
scarcely so large as a South Down lamb of five 
or six months; yetin the fineness and weight of 
its fleece, the flavour ofits flesh, and the peculi- 
arities of its constitution, it isinferior to no race. 
Jt is ascompletely domiciliated as a British dog. 
In the night it shelters in a walled yard, or un- 
der its master’s roof; in the day it feeds often on 
a surface of granite rock, where cursory observa- 
tion canscarcely discover a spect of vegetation 
If permitted, it will pick up crumbs, drink salt- 
ed and buttered tea or broth, or nibble a cleanly 
picked bone. It gives two lambs within twelve 
mouths, and is twice shorn within that period. 
A British cottager might keep three of these 
sheep with more ease than he now supports a 
cur-dog, as they would live luxuriantly in the 
day on the strips of grass which border the roads, 
and by keeping clean hedge bottoms.”? Mr. 
Moorecraft has procured some of them with a 
view to import them into Britain. The letter 
contains,likewise,a notice of a non-descript wild 
variety of horse, which he thinks might be do- 
mesticated for the use. of the small fermer and 
poor in Britain. Itis about fourteen hands high, 
of a round muscular form, with remarkably 
clean limbs. 
ERAS SLATE EE 

DIED, 

Yesterday morning, Lyp1A D. Martin, wife 
of Oliver Martin, Jun. 

FUNERAL INVITATION. 

The friends of the family and the citizens gen- 
erally, are respectfully invited to attend the 





to the Academy an anatomical figure made of | , 
. y 7 | morning next at 9 o’clock. 





funeral of Lyp1a D. Martin, from the residence 
of the husband, on Broadway, between Colum- 
bia and Front streets, on First day (Sunday) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The communications of **Sporswoop” have 
been received. One of his numbers will appear 
in our next. 


As the interest of the occasion for which the 
lines of a “Juvenile Bard’? were written, is gra- 
dually wearing away, there remains no induce- 
ment to publish his production, either as an or- 
papent to our Gazette,or a gratification to him- 
self. 
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 Selectey Poetry. 


————= 
FROM THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 


THE EVENING STAR. 


By Sumner L. Fairfield. 


E’er lingering sunlight leaves the western sky 
And mellow tintings mingle with the gloom, 
The crescent gilds the soft blue arch on high, 
With beams that seem in upper air to bloom, 
And down the cope of heaven afar, 
A world of perky bliss and love, 
Gleams brightly forth the Evening Star, 
The loveliest light of all the host above. 











Cold searching science may the spheres explore, 
And yon vast systems learnedly unfold, 
But wrapt in beauty’s charms, I scorn the lore, 
And lightly all such withering knowledge hold; 
hen fancy revels in the skies, [balm, 
And rose-wreathed bowers are breathing 
O who would know the mysteries 
Of heaven—and all the glorious scene uncharm ? 


Let man, lone habitant of this dark sphere, 
Deem yon bright orbs the starry halls of love, 
Where souls congenial meet that sorrowed here 
And through elysian groves in rapture rove! 
Rend not away the magic veil 
That brightens beauties seen afar ;. 
Belie not fancy’s fairy tale, 
That sees a paradise in every star! 


Thou Evening Star! o’er yon blue mountain 
sinking, 

Thy radiant beams along the white clouds burn, 
And, as I gaze, my wandering soul is thinking 
Of past delights that never can return; 

Thou art a friend beloved, and lon 

I’ve told my sorrows all to thee, 

For I, a feeling son of song, 
Have been the sport of wayward destiny. 


Oft on the hill-top, mid embowering woods 

J sit when night relieves my heart from care, 

And nothing sensual on my soul intrudes, 

Asin the world’s rude strife and daylight’s glare, 
And watch thy light, sweet Evening Star; 
And think how dear a home thou art, 

To the sad spirit and the suffering heart. - 


Well have the wild-souled bards of Yemen 
deemed 

Thine orb the dwelling of the great and good, 

Where India’s glory hath for ever beam 

Since from the skies rolled Ganges’ holy flood, 
And mid the Swerga’s hallowed bowers 
Dwelt suras pure and glendoveers, 

as heaven’s own living flowers, 

Unchanging as the lapse of endless years. 


There pure ones dwell, for ever blest—and there 
Chant songs, whose music sometimes stcals 
away 
And faintly floats along the moonlight air, 
Like the low warblings of a seraph’s lay; 
Around the holy shrine they throng 
In sacred groups, while soft perfume 
Wavesin the breath of glowing song, 
And soars to God like spirits from the tomb. 


Now in the budding springtime of the year 
Young hearts will blossom in the smiles of love, 
And soul-lit eyes, gem of the starry sphere! 
Delight in thee;—lone wandering through the 


Where fanning airs mid green leaves play, 
Lovers entranced i on thy beams, 
And paint a paradise far away 


Of groves and flowers and birds and murmuring 
streams. 





And, oh, how lovely are their visions! Light 
Descends from heaven on love’s first blissful 
dream, 
And on the heart falls all that meets the sight 
In rainbow hues with ever-varying gleam. 
If e’er on earth we can define 
The joys that prophets tell of heaven, 
*Tis when young hearts in love divine 
Blend like the blue and purple hues of even. 








But love is madness in a world like this— 
It smiles to agonise—it charms to slay! _ [bliss, 
Demons watch o’er earth’s holiest scenes of 
And laugh at sorrow nothing can allay. 
Fame, cudnt; wealth and pride and 
And love and joy are all in vain; [power 
They live and bloom one little hour, 
Then fade like Evening’s Star, and sink to pain. 


El Valle de Pinos, April 25, 1825, 





A SHIP. 
“ Looking far forth into the ocean wide, 
A goodly ship with banners bravely dight, 











A flag in her top-gallant, I espide, 

Through the maine sea making her merry 
flight ; 

Faire blew the winde into her bosome righte; 
And th’ heavens looked lovely all the while; 

| That she did seeme to daunce as in delight, 
And at her own felicity did smile.” 

EA LLL a 
THE UNITED STATES LITERARY GAZETTE. 
The above work,published at Boston, by Cum- 

mings, Hilliard & Co. has lately been changed 

from the Quarto to the Octavo form. The num- 











‘The Literary Advertiser’-—an additional half 
|sheet, of which the object is expressed in the 
| title. 

The Editors have aimed to make their jour- 
nal perform the uses of a General Review, in 
which some notice shall be taken of every work 
published in America, whether of domestic or 
foreign origin. This part of their task, as far as 
their columns would admit of it, has been faith- 
fully performed. Their Reviews are not merely 
vehicles for thoughts and flourishes of their own, 





the works on which they profess to give their 
opinions. 

Under the head of Miscellany, they have pub- 
lished some excellen: essays concerning our 
‘¢ National literature, education and public 
opinions.” 

The Poetry in this work is uniformly good—a 
merit which has not so peculiarly characterised 
any periodical work with which we are ac- 
quainted. Bryant and Percival, (who both 
write better than any living English Poets) are 
engaged as regular contributors. 

From an advertisement attached to the se- 
cond volume of the Gazette, we make the fol- 
lowing extracts :— 7 


The strength and variety of talents in our 
country were never so great, nor so deeply and 
fervently engaged in their favourite pursuits, as 
at the present time. Some few gifted minds 
are devoted to almost every department of hu- 
man knowledge, with an energy and intensity 

which cannot failof results honorable to them- 
! selves, and to the character of their country.— 








bers consist of about 40 pages each, besides | 


but are actual details of the plan and merits of | 
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The circumstances, under which the talents of 


‘our country are placed, are in many respects pe- 


culiar. And where all the physical, moral and 
intellectual powers are developing themselves 
with such astonishing rapidity, it would be 
strange indeed, if the bolder minds should not 


‘break out inte some new channels, and show 


forms and modificatione peculiar as the circum- 


| stances by which they are influenced. 


We mean to watch the efforts of native tal- 
ents, and render to them the honour they de- 
serve. But we mean not to encourage a child- 
ish national vanity. While we bear decided 
testimony to the merits of the worthy, we shall 
never shrink from our duty to administer season- 
able and salutary reproof upon those, which 
have nothing to recommend them but the perse- 
verance of their authors in obtruding them up- 
on the public. 

We deem the subject of EpUCATION one of 
national importance. No nation can either 
obtain or preserve their freedom, without at- 
tention tout. The public morals—the public 


'religion—and the public happiness depend di- 


rectly and essentially upon the means and ef- 
ficiency of the public instruction. We believe 
this is one of the spheres, where human excrtion 
may be applied with the greatest hope of accel- 


erating the progress af improvoment which char- 
We cannot state in few 


words, what we think has been done, and what 
remains to be done, in this important depart- 
ment of human knowledge. But we shall dis- 
cuss some of its Jeading principles as occasions 
present themselves, and shall give such intelli- 
gence upon subjects connected with it, as we 
think will be useful and interesting to the public. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 11.—APRIr 15. 


Reviews—-Stanhope’s Letters onGreece ; Prior’s 
Life of Burke; The Album. Misccllany—Robert 
Owen’s New Views of Society ; Chapel in White- 
ball Palace; No Hands. Poetry-—An April 
Day; Gen. Fraser—Slain at Saratoga; The 
Four Ages. Critical Notices—Winer’s Gram- 
mar on the New-Testament; Dr. John Ware's 
Address delivered before the Massachusetts 


| Peace Society; Tales for Mothers; Smyth’s 
| Explanation of the Apocalypse. Intelligence— 


President Monroe; Light produced by Crystal- 
lization; Motion of the Electric Fluid; Disco- 
very of a Fossil Bat. List of New Publications; 
List of Works in Press. 


CONTENTS OF NO. I1t.—MAYy I. 


Reviews— Memoirs of Gothe; Bradford’s His- 
tory of Massachusetts; Hadad, a Dramatic 
Poem. Miscellany—The Study of Botany; The 
English House of Commons. Poetry—True 
Greatness; The Reignof May; Toa Friend at 
Sea. Critical Notices—Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine; Adsonville, or Marrying Out; John- 
son’s Address to the Utica Lyceum. Intelli- 

e—Recovered Edition of Shakspeare; Har- 
ris?’ Natural History of the Bible; American 
Natural History ; Ladahk Sheep; Antediluvian 
Remains. List of New Publications. List of 
Works in Press. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 1v.—mAY 15, 1825. 

Reviews—High-Ways and By-Ways; Gris- 
com’s Yearin Europe. Miscéllany—Italian Lyr- 
ical Puetry (Savioli;) The Bachelor. Poetry— 
The Grecian Partizan; The Indian Hunter; 
Venetian Moonlight. Critical Notices—Edin- 
burgh Review for January, 1825; North Ameri- 
can Review forJannary, 1825; Chapin’s Lec- 
tures. Intelligence—Recovered Edition of Shak- 
speare; Application of a Principle in Hydro- 
statics;—List of New Publications, List of 
Works in Press. 
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